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THE WISCONSIN COUNTY TRAtNING SCHOOLS 
FOR TEACHERS IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 


HISTORICAL STATEMENT. 


The movement in \\ lsconsin for the establishment of schools hav- 
ing for their special object the preparation of teachers for country 
schools began in the early nineties. There was considerable discus- 
sion of the matter during the following six or eight years, and 
finally, in 189!), a law was enacted by the legislature giving “the 
county board of supervisors of any. county within which a State 
normal school is not hxmted the authority to appropriate money for 
the organization, equipment, and mail twin nee of a county training 
school for teachers of the common schools." 1 

r l he law of 181)0 limited the number of training schools that might 
be established to two. All control of the school was placed in the 
hands of a county training school hoard consisting of three members, 
one of whom should be the county superintendent of schools, the 
other two elected by the county board for a term of three years- The 
State superintendent was given, supervision over the schools and was 
required to prescribe the course of stmly**nnd to determine the quali- 
fications of the teachers. The school was to l)e maintained at least 
10 months during the year, and the secretary of the training school 
board (the county superintendent) was required to make a report 
at. the end of the school year, setting forth the facts relating to the 
cost of maintaining the school, the character of the work done, etc. 
Upon the receipt of this report the State superintendent was to 
make a certificate to the effect that the training school had been 
maintained according to law and to file such certificate with the 
secretary of state. A warrant was then drawn payable to the county 
treasurer “ for a stun equal to one-half the amount actually expended 
for instruction in such school during the year, providing that the 
^otal amomit^so apportioned shall not exceed $2,500 in any year,” 
The first two counties to avail themselves of the opportunity of 
establishing a county training school were Marathon and Dunn* 
Schools were accordingly established at Wausau and Menomonie. 
At Wausau 50 students were enrolled during the school year 
1899-1900 and 57 at Menomonie. During the school year 1900- 
1901 Menomonie enrolled 58 and Wausau 76. When the legis- 
lature'nnet in 1901 the law of 1899 waH amended so that six such 
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schools might be organized in the State. A section was also added 
to the law providing for the certification of the graduates of the 
training schools. ^ 

In 1901 a training school was organized in Manitowoc County, 
and this was followed in 1902 by the organization of training schools 
in Waupaca, Buffalo, and Kichland Counties, thus making the total 
of six schools authorized in the State. 

The legislature of 1909 further increased the number of schools 
that might be established from six to eight. A provision was added 
in that year to make it possible for two counties to organize a 
training school jointly. A section was also added providin'' that 
nonresident students might attend and their tuition be paid bv the 
counties in which they lived. 

As soon as an opportunity was offered for establishing ni'.re train 
ing schools. Wood County made application, and a school was 
organized at Grand Iiupids in 1903. 

When the legislature met in 1900 the number of possible trainin'' 
schools was increased from 8 to 12, and an amendment was also made 
to the law providing that — 

t lie- secret ary «.f slate shall draw Ids warrant, payable to the treasurer of the 
county liinliitalnliu; such school, for a sum npial to two-thirds the amount 
actually expended for maintaining such school during the year, provided that 
the total amount so apportioned shall not exceed *:i.r>o0 In any one school year. 

A provision was also added to the effect that, in case the graduate of 
ft training school had never taught, he should he given a certificate 
having full force and effect for one year only from the date of issue. 
When this graduate furnishes evidence of at least one year of success, 
fill teaching the county superintendent wilA jcp rtify to that fact by 
signing the training school certificate, tliusTnuking it effective for 
two additional years. 

In September, 1905, Kail Claire, Marinette, and Folk Counties 
established training schools. In 1900 Lincoln ami Sauk Counties 
made application, thus completing the number authorized bv the 
legislature. 

The legislature of 19(17 extended the number of training schools 
that might he organized from 12 to 20 and further provided legal 
qualifications for teachers in the county training schools. The pro- 
vision made in this respect was that no person should lie employed 
ns a teacher in a training school who was not legally qualified for 
the position of principal of a free high school having a four-year 
course of study. This provision did not apply to teachers then en 
gaged in the, work. A further restriction was enacted providing that 
no member of any county training school board should be employed 
either as principal or as assistant during the term for which be was 
elected or appointed as a member of the board. 
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In 1007 four counties made application for the establishment of 
training schools, namely, Barron, Lincoln, Rusk, and Vernon. The 
following year Columbia, Crawford, and Waushara Counties estab^ 
lislied schools. In that year there was also established a joint train- 
ing school by Door and Kewaunee Counties, at Algoina. Twenty' 
schools were now in operation, and no other schools could be organ- 
ized until the legislature had taken action. 



■*> 

Mnp a* WlnrnnNln rI^wIok I lie high school* having teachers' training courses nu<l also 
the State normal schools huvinK otuirae» for the trulntuj; uf country teachers. 

O High schools fj Normal schools. ^ s ' 

The legislature of 1000 made a few minor modifications in the 
law providing' for joint training schools and for the collection of 
tuition of nonresidents and increased the number of training schools 
that might be organized to 2tf. In the fall of the same year* Green, 
Green Lake, had Price Counties opened training schools, and in 1910 
Oneida County was added to the list. 

In 1911 the legislature increased the possible number of training 
schools from 20 to *10 and 'amended the law in such a way that “a 
person who holds a ntate license or certificate may become an assist- 
ant in a training school.” 
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Rook County established its training school in the fall of 1911, and 
Taylor and Outagamie Counties fallowed in 1912. 

>. “ When the legislature met in 1913 the number of possible training 

schools was increased from 30 to 33. At predent there are 28 schools 
in operation, Ashland County having established one in 1914. 



The legislature of 1913 also passed two other amendments. Re- 
garding State aid for these schools, the law now provides that instg&d 
of paying ‘‘a sum equal to two-thinh the amount actually expended 
for maintaining such school during the year,” the State pays— 


an amount equal to the sum expended for the wages of duly approved or 
qualified teachers In the school fof at least 10 months during the school year 

? 8t “ ® Cf !°° l employ,nK two tewhera shall not receive to exceed 
22J «hool employing three or more teachera shall not recede to 

exceed ?3,Q00 In any one school year. 


HISTORICAL STATEMENT. 9 

The other changes relate to the matter of the training-school certifi- 
cate* * 

In i015 the basis of apportioning the State aid was changed from' 
10 months to 0 months. The schools now receive a sum equal to the 
aim amt spent for teachers' wages, limited to $3,000 for schools hav- 
ing two teachers and $1,000 for schools having three or more teachers. . 
If schools are maintained more than 0 months, additional aid is 
granted. A special appropriation may also he secured under certain 
conditions in case a regular'courae in domestic science is adopted 
and a qualified teacher secured for the work. 

In l!)l() Karine and Juneau Counties -voted to establish training 
schools. These begin their work in September, 1010, making the 
total number 30 for the State. 

('aunty training sehottln far ten eh era' 


< ounlifw. 


I /oration of school. 


EslAb- 
lir lied. 


Principal. 


Ashland 

iliuTon 

Buffalo 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Ifoor-Kewaunco 

Dunn 

Kau CUtrt 

( 1 reon 

Green l/ake 

l^nplade 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc 

Maralhon . 

Marinette 

Onchla 

Outagamie 

Polk 

Price 

Richland 

Rock 

Rusk 

Bauk 

Taylor 

Vernon 

Waupaca 

Waushara. 
Wood 


Melton 

Rico Lake 

Alma 

Columbus 

Gays Mills 

Algoma 

Menomonto 

Kuu (Claire 

Mmirw 

Rorlin 1 

Ant too 

Morrill 

Manitowoc. .* 

Wausau 

Miffijiotto 

Rhinelander 

South Kaukauna 

flt Croix Falls 

Phillip 

Richland ('enter 

Janesville 

Ladysmith 

R eons burg 

Moil ford 

Virooua 

New- london 

Wautoma 

Grand Rapids 


1914*- 
1907- 
1902 *- 
190H- 
190H * 
IDOX*" 
1X99 

1906 
1909 

1909 

1900 

1907 

1901 
1X99 
1905 

1910 
1912 
1905 
1909 

1902 

1911 
1907 
1006 
1012 
1907 

1902 
190S 

1903 


C. E. ITulten. 

Grant K. Pratt. 

IT. It. Llebonborg. 

H. M. Thomas. 

B. W. Weenlnk. 

J. A. EJrhfngrr. 

Q. 1,. Bowman. 

F. E. Jans tad. 

C. n. Dietz. 

C. I). Lambartoo. 

W; E. Switzer. 

E. W. McCrary. 

Frod Christiansen. 
RftndalPJofcnson. - 

A. M. Olson. 

B. Mack Dresden. 
John E. Kale. 

C. W. Moulv. 

Ocorgw R. Ray. 

L. C. Johnson.- 
Frank J. Lowth. 

U. It. Burns. 

W. K. Smith. 

Jerome H. Wheelook. 
A. K. Smith. 

C. 11. StAntoy. 

0. E. Dafoe. 

M. It. Jackson. 


1 Two new schools were asinhifshed In 1916: Juneau County, New lAsbon, C. W*. Me N own, principal, 
and Racine County, Union Grove, A. J. Smith, principal. 

Enroll ment by yearn. 


Counties. 

IKW-! 

1900’ 

Iffcoo- 

1901 

1901- 

2 

1002-' 

3 

1003- 

4 

1904- 

5 

1906- 

8 

1000- 
f 7 

190'- 

8 

1908- 

9 

1909- 

10 

mo- 

il 

1011- 

12 

19U- 

13 

1013- 

14 

Barron 



i 






41 

43 

80 

42 

33 

81 

62 

88 

77 

67 

44 

62 

87 

60 

92 

76 

49 

63 

63 

46 

* 260 
24 
66 
66 
60 
66 

*104 

62 

48 

47 

37 

60 

86 

75 

63 

62 

68 

60 

62 

36 

57 

86 

77 

68 

*100 

70 

49 

61 

34 

46 

77 

83 

<3 

64 

Buffalo 




49 

66 

43 

40 

36 

Columbia 




Crawford 










Door- Kewaunee . 
Duhn 





I 





67 

68 

60 

81 

1 74 

100 

96 

69 

80 

V 

89 

76 

Eau Claire 

Green 







Green Lake 





1 . . 







1 Including enrollment at summer session. - 

* Including enroilmwit at the summer session. In Green Lake County the regular term begm early, 
and a considerable number enrolled tor the first six weeks. 
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WISCONSIN TRAINING l^CHOOLS FOE BUBAL TEACHERS. 

Tpe COUNTY TRAINING-SCHOOL LAW. 

The law providing for the establishment of county training schools* 
for teachers in rural schools reads as follows : 

Bow organized. Section $1{ — 1. The county board of any county within 
which a State normal school is not located is hereby authorized to appropriate 
money for the orgftnlzatlon, equipment and maintenance of a county training 
school for teachers of the common schools, . {/PtM c. 338.) 

Board for; appointments, vacancies, boud, organization. Section $11—2. A 
board to be known as the county training school board Is hereby created, who 
. shall have charge and control of all matters pertaining to the organization, 
equipment, and maintenance of such school, except ah otherwise provided hy 
law. Said board shall consist of three members, one of whom shall be the 
county ruperlntendent of schools of the county or district In which the fcehool 
is located. The other members of the hoard shall be electee! by the county 
board, lor the term of three years from the date of their election. Vacancies 
existing In the board, from whatever cause, except In the case of the county 
superintendent, ahaU be filled by appointment made by the chairman of the 
county board, If the county l>oard is not In session when such vacancy occurs. 
If the county board Is In session, vacancies shall be filled by election by said 
board for the unexplred term. Appointments made by the chairman of the 
county board, as hereinbefore specified. Rhall be for the time to elapse until the 
next regular meeting of the county board. Each person appointed or created a 
member of the county training school board shall, within 10 days after the 
notice of such appointment, take and subscribe an oath. to support the Constltu- 
tion of the United States and the constitution of Wisconsin, and honestly, 
faithfully, and impartially to discharge ht^lutles us atnember of said board, 
to the best of his ability, which oath shall be filed in the office of the county 
clerk. He shall also, within the same time, file n bond In such sum as may be- 
fixed by the count}’ board, which l>ond shall be filed In the office of Aim county 
clerk, ^Ithln 15 days after the appointment of said board, the members thereof 
shall meet and organize by electing one of their number as president and one 
as treasurer ; the county superintendent of schools shnll be ex officio secretary 
of the said board. The said hoard shall prescribe the duties of the several 
officers, except ns fixed hy law. 

Moneys for; how paid. Section $11 — 3. All moneys appropriated and 
expended under the provisions of this act shall be expended by the county train- 
ing school board, and shall be paid by the county treasurer on orders issued by 
aa!d board. , 

Number that may be organised. Section $ll—$. Th^ State superintendent 
shall give such information and assistance as may seem pecessary in organizing 
and maintaining such training schools. He shnll p^ptcrlbe the course of study 
to be pursued ; shall have the geuernl supervision of all schools established 
under this section ;^hall from tlme%> time Inspect the same, make such recom- 
mendations relating to th<elr management as he may deem necessary, and 
make such reports thereon as Bhall give full Information concerning their nut n-» 
ber, character, and efficiency; provided, that he shall not place upon the said 
list more than 88 schools. (/P/3 c.£59.) *' 

* Accredited Bet; report; State aid . Section $ 11—5 . 1. Any school established 
under the provisions o* this act whose courses of study and the qualifications 
of whose teachers have been approved* by the State superintendent may, upon 
application, be placed uppn "an approved list of county tracing spools for 
teachers. A school once entered upon such list may remain -listed and he 

rv* ,:j*. '■ - . _ . r- -.Ml. I ■ 
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entitled to State aid so long as the scope and character of Its work are main- 
tained In shch manner ns to meet the approval of the State superintendent- 
provided, that he shall not place upon said list more than 30 schools. On the 
1st day of July In each year the secretary of each county training school board 
jnalntalnlng a school on the approved list shall report to the State superin- 
tendent setting forth The facts relating to the cost of maintaining the school 
the character of the work done, the number and the names of teachers employed’ 
and such other matters as may be required. ’ 

Certificate; warrant. 2. Upon the receipt of such report, If It shall appear 
that the school has been maintained In a satisfactory manner for a period of 
not less than nine months during the year closing on the 30th .lay of the pro- 
cedlng June, the said superintendent shall make a certificate to that effect 
and file It with the secretary of state. Upon receiving such certificate the 
secretary of state shall draw his warrant, payable to the treasurer of the 
county maintaining such school, or in case such school Is maintained bv two 
or more counties such warrant -shnll be payable to the treasurer of such school 
for an amount equal to the sum expended for (he wages of duly approved and 
qualified teachers employed In the school for at least nine months during the 
school year, provided that a school employing two teachers shall not receive 
to exceed *3,000, and a school employing three or more teachers shall not 
receive to exceed $4,000 for said nine months. Any county training school for 
teachers which maintains its school for more than nine months during any 
school year shall receive for such additional time a sum of money from the 
State which shnll .o in the same proportion to t\ie sum received from the State 
for nine months as the additional time for which the school Is conducted over 
the nine months Is to the nine months. Payments made under this section shall 
be charged to the appropriation provided In section 172 — 69. 

8. Any school established under the provisions of sections 411—1 to 411— U 
Inclusive, that will adopt a course of study in domestic science and employ a 
qualified teacher approved by the Slate superintendent shall be entitled to 

receive, in addition to tile State aid mentioned in subs.K-tlon 2 Of section 411 5, 

$250 annually, to be paid In the same manner as other State aid Is paid to 
schools established under sections 411-1 to 411-11, Inclusive, of the statutes 
(1915 <t. 292, ((8.) 

« County training school certificates; valve of. Section (11— 6. 1. Any person 
ivho shall complete In a satisfactory manner the course ‘of study proscribed for 
any county training school, and who shall bo of good moral character shall 
receive a certificate signed by the principal of the school and bv the members 
pf the county training school board. Said certificate shall certify that the 
< ^ person named herein has satisfactorily completed the course of study pro- 

8Cr,bed for the county training school, and Is of good moral character- It 
ahnll also contain a list of the standings secured by the person on the com- 
pletion of each of the studies pursued In the school. 

2. Buck » * • certificates shall Qualify the holder to teach in any cony 
mon school in the county under the jurisdiction of the county superintendent 
of schools in which the county training ichool is located for a term'd three 
vc “f* 1rom the date °f it* issuance; provided, that in case the holder of the 
c. ‘ifioate shall not have had at least one year of successful experience he shall 
not be Qualified to act as principal of a second-class State graded school, nor 
shod he be eligible to teach in any position for which a State certificate shall 
be required by law; provided, that In case the holder thereof has never taught, 
or can not furnish satisfactory evidence of having, successfully taught for 'at 
least one school year (seven months) in the public schools of this State, said 
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certificate shall be of full force and effect for one year only from Its date of yy$ 
Issue. * . *. 

3. When satisfactory evidence of successful *eaching for at least one year 
(seven months) upon said training school certificate shall be furnished to the 

.county or district superintendent, said superintendent shall remove the limita- 
tion, whereupon the training school certificate shall have full force and effect 
for two additional years, 

4. Be it further provided that In case the holder of a county teacher's train- 
ing school certificate shall have completed a four-year high-school course, and 
shall have taught successfully for at least seven school mouths, said certificate 
shall, when countersigned by the county or district superintendent, legally 
qualify the holder to teach for a period of five years from the date wh& such 
certificate was granted, and shall also be a legal qualification to teach In any 
department of any State graded school, the prlncipalship of a State graded 
school of the first class excepted. 

* • * 5. Any school superintendent or officer authorized to grant certify 

cates to teachers In Wisconsin schools is hereby authorized. In his discretion,’ 
to accept standings obtained by the completion of studies in any county train- 
ing school in the State, when duly certified by the principal of said school, la 
lieu of actual examination by said superintendent or examiner at any time 
within three years from the date of the certificate of completion of the course^ 
by the person desiring to have such standings nccepted. (1973, c, 47$. ) 

Section 41 tfo. No member , of any county training school board shall 

be employed in the county training school for teachers, either as pcufclpal or 
ns assistant teacher, during the term for which he was elected or appointed as 
n member of such county' training school board, uor shall any person be em- 
ployed ns a teacher In such school who does not hold some^forpj of a State 
license or certificate: Proi'idcd ,*T\\o.t the provisions of this section not 
apply to any person now engaged as a teacher in a county training school, nor 
shall any person be employed as principal of such school who 'Is not legally 
qualified for the position of principal of a free high school having a fetor years’ 
course of study, nor as an assistant one who does not hold some form of State 
license or certificate. (1911 a 349,) 

Joint training schools between counties , Section 477 — 7, L The county 
boards of two or more adjoining counties may unite In establishing and main-. 
talnlng a training school for teachers for the purposes and on the same gen: :.-c 
eral plan as provided for In sections 411—1 to 411 — 6. Inclusive, of the s tat u tes, 
and may appropriate money for Its maintenance, and whenever two or more 
counties unite in establishing such a school, the county superintendents of the 
counties so uniting and two members In addition chosen from each such county, ^ 
no member* of any county board being eligible thereto shall constitute the 
Joint county training school board. * ♦ * . The members of the board chosen ^ 
by the county boards of supervisors shall choose one of the oounty superintend- 
ents of the counties uniting to maintain the school as secretary of Im oounty 
training school board . (7915 c. 105*) 

2, If, at the time of establishing such school, the counties so uniting < shall 
neglect to. procure a site or to erect a school building therefor, such* Joint ^ 
county training school board shall have power, subject to the approval oftbe? 
State superintendent, to procure such site and to erect a suitable school t> 
log thereon. The Joint, county training school board shall have powag, subject 
to the approval of the State superintendent, to borrow money for the.(tt^se* 
of tWs act from the trust funds of the State only, payable in not to exceed * 10 
year* wl|h the annual'interestat the rate of not to exceed per cent, but the 
total amount of sucTi, toehsahall ootatanytiro, exceed wtzfloo. Lotus for 

fr- -M-"'- ' S'-' V ' ' ' V* . Vi i™ i ' * _ :*iEL 
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dte and building purpose* shall be made payable in equal annual Installments, 
Md provisions for the payment of each such Installment and accrued Interest 

b ®J Bade n the tftx Ievy and apportionment mentioned in section 411-^ 
of the statutes. ( 1909 c . 98.) 

JZ!TZ^!S/ COtL * eCti0n 4 "~ S - Wbene ”' r two or counties 
unite in establishing and maintaining «uch school, the county school board 

provided for In such cases shall determine the amount of money necessary for 
the maintenance anti equipment of the school for the next succeeding ‘year 
and annually thereafter. They shall apportion the amount to be Raised by 
taxation among the conntles In proportion to the assessed valuation of the real 
and personal property In each county as last fixed by the State hourtl of 
assessment, and shall report to the county clerk of each county on or before 
the flrsj Monday of November In each year the amount of the apportionment 
so fixed, and such amount shall be levied In the county tax of each county for 
the ensuing year for the support of the school. Each county treasurer shall 
immediately upon the collection thereof, pay over all moneys levied and 
collected pursuant to the provisions of this act to the treasurer of the Joint 
tr “ inlug ' 8ch0 ° l boar(J aml fl| e the latter's receipt therefor ns u voucher. 

I 'wVjji c. 9o. ) 

Treaturef* bond. Section 411-9. Such Joint county training school shall 
ehoose a member of said board as treasurer, provided that the person so chosen 
shall not be president or .secretary of such board. Such treasurer shall, before 
assuming his office, give a bond to said board for (he faithful discharge of the 

f?**® 8 ° f h * ° fflre ' SUCh tK>1 " 1 8hal! be ln th - SUIU of *15.000 ami shall have 
Uuw °r mor® Suretles approved - b - v mM ,H ' ft ril ; or said treasurer, in lieu of 
Bald bond so signed by said three sureties, may give surety bond to be approved 
by said board, and the cost of said surety bond may be paid for out of the 
funds of said Joint training school In the discretion of the l.«»ard. All monevs 
appropriated to and eximndcd for any such joint county tralnlng.school shall 
be expended by the board of such school and shall he paid by the treasurer of 
said school on orders drawn by the secretary and countersigned by the president 
Who may be admitted. Section 411-10. The board of any training school 
for teachers established under this law in a single county, or by two or more 
adjoining counties, shall admit to said school, whenever the facilities provided 
will warrant said boiyd In so doing, any person prepared to enter such school 
rL Wh ° “Z, ? 8lde ,n any °' >unt) ' but not "Hhln the district where any 
f 80 ik° a,remb ’ ,Mi0D eslal,llshwl - Persons so a<lmltted shall be 
entitled to the same privileges and subject to the rules of the board adopted 
for the government of such school. P 

Tuition of nonretident,. how conceded. Section 4H-11. Whenever anv 

^Ttraininat-h^f 2 "Z t ™ 1 ' llDg - 8ch00 ' Strict become a student In 

* y tr fll ° lng 8ch0 ° l - the boanl of such school Is (tereby empowered to charge a 

“T?® T* euch . talt| 0" shall aot 

exceed 7o cents per week for each nonresident puftttr 

. °J 8Upervl8or8 of the «>M>ty of which such person Is n 

y 80th0rlled t0 and «hall provide by tax upon the 
oZaeenrmt ^ '? fflC ' ent to provWe tw th « P<«™ent of the tuition 

ZuTZ*'’** “ W C ° U " ty Wh0 hRV ® « ten ‘<ed "A teachers’ 
“!?!? 80 lev,8d 8ha " * collected when and as other 
to T* a $ a , U v ** Pald by 0,6 county tressurer of said county 

u ° f * ,® COOntJ ’ wh,ch A® school enrolling 

amonrit 80 *«*>"*» hr such treasurer shall be 
cred* of the teachers trolnlng-school dUmct $ 1909 , c. tt3.\ 
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WfeCONSIN THAINING SCHOOLS FOB BUBAL TF1ACHEHS. lSl 
THE COUNTY TRAINING-SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

The provision of buildings for county training schools is here given 
for the counties separately : 

Barron County . — A building originally Intended for a courthouse nnd later 
used as a high-school building was remodeled at a coat of $3,250. If, at any 
time, the county shall fall to use the building for training-school purposes, the 
property will revert to the city of Rice Lake. 

Buffalo County. — The city of Alma erected ft building In 1902 and IS giving Its 
use free to the training school. The building belongs to the city. 

Columbia County.— The county erect ed a building In 1910 at a cost of $30,000. 

Craicford County. — The training school Is housed In the old public-school 
building, which Is furnished free by the village of Gays Mills. t 

Door-Keioaunee Counties . — A site on which a building was located was se- 
cured for $2,000. The building was Remodeled at a cost of $7,500 and belongs 
to t$ie training school. 

I)unn County. — Tlr* county erected a building In 1902, at a cost of $25,000. 

This building Is used jointly by the county training school and the county 
agricultural school. 

Rau Claire County. — A building was erected In 1907 at a cost of $18,000.' It 
Is ^ised exclusively by the training school. 

Green County. — The training school Is housed In the upper rooms of the old 
hlgh-school building. Thene rooms, together with heat nnd Janitor setvlce, are 
given free by the city of Monroe. 

Green Lake County. — The training school pays $000 rent to the city of Berlin 
for the entire upper floor In n new sclnwil building. This nmount Includes heat, 
light, nnd Janitor service. 

Langlade County.-- The training school 1ms the use of the upper rooms la 
the city library building. The rent paid Is $600 a year. 

Lincoln County. — The old courthouse was remodeled at a cost of about $4,400 
and Is occupied by .the county training school. * 

MVmifoicoc County. — The training school occupies the upper rooms of ( the 
library building. A rental of $000 is paid; which includes, light, heat, and 
Janitor service,. 

Marathon County. — A building was erected by the county In 1902 a cost 
of $16,000. This building Is used Jointly by the county training school and the 
county agricultural school. 

Marinette County. — A building was erected nt.n cost of $25,000. It is used 
by the training school nnd also by the con^y agricultural school, which are 
both under the direction of one superintendent. ! 

Onetda County. — The old courthouse was remodeled at a cost of $2,000 aod tfl 
used as Quarters for the training school. 1 ^ 

Outayamie County— A building was remodeled and furnished free for 0*6 ^ 
training school by the city of Kaukauna. In 1916 the county board voted to. 
erect tt new building. This will be ready for occupancy by January, UBt. j4 

Polk County . — A building was erected hy the’ county at a cost of $7,000. 

Price County.— Rooms, heat, and light are furnished free by the city ofdPhlt ^ 
Ups In one of the public school buildings, ^ 

Richland County,— A new building lias been erected by the county at a coat, 
of $82,000. 

Rock County . — Janesville furnishes rooms free In one of the ward building*." ■■ 
A sum of $650 la paid for heat, light, and Janitor aervlce. i, ^ j 

-h;../ ns - v ;#^il 
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Rusk County.— A new budding was erected by the county iu 1910 -ii at n 
cost of $15,000. ’ 

orVZm 0 ^ ^ bU,ld,Dg Was em1ed b y th * «>unty in 1910, at a cost 

rayhrCounly.-The city of Medford fixed up rooms for the training school 
heat ° f ^ W<ird buUd,Dgs uud g,ves the use of u,ese rooms free, including 

T 1 — a«*e rented in the high school building. The rental 
paid is $300 per year. 

Waupaca County. Free quarters are furnished by the city of New London 
Ip one of the ward buildings. 

„ A h ‘ n "" ,,f S'™ >* r '» P»w for room., owned by 

a private individual. The rooms were remodeled at a cost of $100. 

Wood County.— A building was erected In 1907 at a cost of $20,000. It is 
used Jointly by the county training school and the* county agricultural school. 

THE TEACHERS IN THE TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

THe PRINCIPALS. 

The 27 principals are classified according to qualifications as 

follows : 

Graduates from normal schools and also from some college or university 
College graduates.^ ___ ^ 

Normal-school graduates who have done some college work. \ 

Normal-school graduates ^ 

Holders of State certificates received through examination __ o 

The experience that the principals had in teaching when they 
entered upon their work in the county training schools varies from 
5 ygftrs to 25 years, the average length of service being 17 years. 
Practically all of them have at some time taught in rural schools, 
the Jenjth of such teaching varying from i to 7 years. Nearly* all 
of them have also hod experience in State graded schools or in city 
grades. With two or three exceptions they have spent several years 
as teachers in high schools, and 19 have been principals of high schools 
and supervising principals of the grades. Three have had experience 
as city superintendents, and 11 as county superintendents. Five have 
held positions on the faculties of normal schools. 

Practically all of the principals have been born and brought up 
m the country and have a direct knowledge of country conditions 
I hey I have been pupils in the country school, and this experience, 
together with their work as teachers in these schools, gives them a 
knowledge of actual conditions. 

The salaries of the principals average $1,874 a year. 


m. 


THE ASSISTANTS. 
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|T v: Pre 7 n i y f F (1913_14) thero are 60 ^^nts em- 

j he !f. 1 “ clu de the teachers who have charge of the model 

• h l * ** Rlchland Count y toere are 4 assistants, in Columbia, 
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Dunn, and Sauk- Counties there are assistants in each school. In 
11 schools g assistants are employed, and in !* sc*1uk>1s the principal 
has 1 assistant. 

The average sd:u\ paid first assistants i> per year, and 

second assistants sugj. 

According to qualification* the assistants mr grouped as follows: 


<ii adif^ud from rjji-nnal |inl frmu ivlUW 1 ... T 

Cdlojre : __ 4 

Normal <> liool ;rnnluiiU-' wIm turn- lanl somu 1 college work. i 10 

Norimtl'Srtiimi m’ihluuio^ 24 

lioMorsof State 'vtailicMtcs oMvivol thmuL'Ii oxatiiiinu ion 3 


The first assistants auTago 11 years of teaching experience when 
entering upon their wouit in the county training schools ami all the 
other assistants average 1* years. About half of the number have 
been brought up in the country, and at least two-thinls have taught 
in the country schools. Practically all have had experience in ele- 
mentary-school work. Over one-third of the assistants finve taught 
in high schools. Five have taught in normal schools and one has 
been a county superintendent. 

Special effort has a I ways been made to fill depositions of principals 
and assistants in the county training schools with persons of adequate 
* education a ml training who have a sympathetic knowledge of country 
conditions. A college graduate is not necessarily qualified to take 
a position as teacher in one of these schools. To bo able to do the 
work properly a person must have a knowledge of country life and 
must keep in touch with the movements that make for better country 
conditions. The training school must he able to take the conditions 
as they are and with the county superintendent plan a campaign 
that will build up the common sellouts of the county. 


THE COURSES OP STUDY. 

The county’ training schools of Wisconsin do not follow n uniform 
course of study, A course is proposed by the local authorities and 
submitted to the State superintendent, by r whom i^is approved. 

Id \ere are in general two courses. Those who are graduates of 
high schools or who have had sufficient preparation are usual ly able 
to complete the work in one year, and take what is known as the 
one-year course. Others who have not had sufficient preparation 
spend two veal’s at the school.. In some instances the students are 
unable to finish the work in two years. In some of the counties 
practically -all of the students finish the courses in.thetime assigned, 
while in other counties where the preparation has been poorer more 
students fail to finish within the usual time. 

25093 d — 16 3 
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\ ^ 10 courses osed in two of the schools are reproduced here to 
show the general arrangement of the subjects taken up. 

BARRON COUNTY. 

TWO-YEAR course. 


First quarter 
English 

Library training 
Physiology 
Elementary s ei - 
cure 


FIRST 

Rccotui quo rt pi 

English 

Geography 

Drawing 

Physical gisjgrn- 
i<tiy 


ykak- ^ 

7 fni (l quarter 
English ^ 
Geography 
Agriculture 
Physical geogra- 
phy 


fourth quarter 

English 
Geography 
Agriculture 
Heading methods 


SKC’ONH VK.VU. 


Englltti 

History of Wis- 
consin and of 
United States 
Me(l axis 
Agriculture 
Practice 


English 

History of United 
States » 

Methods 

Arithmetic 

Practice 


English literature 
History of United 
States 

Management ami 
psychology 
Arit Imielie 
Practice 


American litera- 
ture 
( 'i vies 

Country life 

Arithmetic 

Practice 



ONE-YEAR COURSER 


First quarter 
English 

Library training 

Agriculture 

Physiology 

Methods 

Practice 


Sccaiui i/m ar ter 

English 

Geography 

Arithmetic 

I trnwlng 

Methods 

Practice 


Th ini quarter 

English literature 
Geography 
Arithmetic 
Physical geogra- 
phy 

Psychology 
Pt art i<*e 


Fourth qu-nrli r 
American litera- 
ture 

Geography 
Arithmetic 
Country life 
Management 
Practice 


rniuirod of eaeh student 


Twenty weeks of successful practice teaching are 
before graduation. 

Tho t«o y.i.r.s- .ours,, in Knelli.li Inoludrs grammar. ,msi.io». llP ih.*.v 

simple word analysis, the muling of English classics, and American llreratnre! 
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Sauk county. 

TWO-YEAR COURSE 


FIK8T YKAK. 


First quarter 
Signing 
Ilt*mling 

Plays nnd games 

( 7 ) * 

Drawing (3) 
Agriculture 
Physical geogra- 
phy 


fccorul quarter 
Spelling 
Heading 
Physiology 
Writing 

Physical geogra- 
phy 


Third quarter 

Arithmetic 
language 
Library reading 
Phyaiology (3) 
Coiisrfiiction <?) 
Geography 


Fourth qiuirtfr 

Arithmetic 
Ouiij>osit Ion 
Library rending 
Drawing (7) 
Plays and games 
( 3 ) 

Geography 

Agriculture 
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SECONP YEAH. 


Professional 

Ian- 

Theory 

U. S. history 

Sewing 

gunge 


!{» ailing 

American litera* 

P S history 

rrnfpssiMMiil 

rend- 

Prol't'ssiiaml arith- 

lU IT 

Ui vies 

ini: him) 

or- 

metic 

(Irmmnar 

Rural tN’onoinics 

llmepy 


Management and 

( Miscrvntion nnd 

i 'hservntion ami 

Arithmetic 


law 

practice 

pnirtire 

i Cataloguing 


i Uwrrvniiiui and 

Practice teachers’ 

Praci ice teachers' 

1 Jit inn 

nnd 

pracf ii v 

cnnfeivnce 

conference 

pract i<v 


iTactliv iian lirrs’ 





ri UlfeTVlK v 





CNF, - YVAll OOUHSt^. 


Vi at n KWi-scinxu. 

(iHAI>l*A'l ES A N l> TlKtSi: JI.WtM; MMSHKIt THE TENTH OI1ADE. 

/ ii *t ./mu tn 


.v. t;,n <1 <i .'mi \i > 

1 hi, •! </ it it 1 O'** 

/ 'f.in / h t /util tn 

Stalling 


Rending 

Physiniogv CU 

Civics 

1 'ii'fosiunal 

l;m- 

Theory 

< ‘.'nsinictidu (7) 

Rural economics 

image 


Profevdnitnl arith- 

< iranunar 

Agriculture 

1 -ss i i >tt;i 1 

IVMll- 

n a*i ii 

(Jciirraiihy 

Library reiiding 

me mu! 

or- 

Mamuri'fiicnt nnd 

Y. S history 

V. S. history 

1 1 1' ii’| iV 


linv 

Aincri' an litera- 

Pniwlng (7) 

Agririili tire 


Writing 

ture 

Plays and games 

Aril limot h* 


Ohsi'rvniinii nml 

Observation’ and 

L*l) 

< ’:ila loiitiin: 


practice 

| iraei ii v 

i >bsemu ion nml 

Plays Mini pones 


1 'ran ire i enchers’ 

practice 

(71 



confer (Mice 

Practice teachers' 

I Mowing (.'!) 




conb "retire 

< 'nurses 1 1 1 : i v liavi 

i* tn 1m* changed slig 

Inly to timet needs of 

iihmIcI department. 

Library re 

ading. 

music, rhi'inricals. 

and physical exercises throughout the 


year, 

Piiokingmie « 1 : 1 > each week during ihe second your. 


It 'will bo x'iii from these courses (hut most of t ho time is given to 
the study of the subjects taught in tin* common schools. These sub- 
jects arc studied both from the academic and the professional stand- 
points. Country school conditions are kept constantly in mind. The 
State common-school manual is used in connection with the study of 
most of the common-school subjects. 

A brief study of the basic principles of education is made, constant 
attention being given to the application of those principles in the 
teaching work of the schoolroom. School management, school law, 
and tj^' ftanagemont ami use of the school library are studied in all 
the schools: and here again country conditions are always kept in 
mind, especially the conditions in the county in which the school is 


located. 

Every school gives at least ‘20 weeks to the study of agriculture 
nnd some give ns mu Hi as a year. Nature study is emphasized 
throughout the course. 

Observation and practice teaching are carried on under close super- 
vision. Daily lesson plans are made by the students during their 
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practice work, ami daily conferences are hold in which criticisms and 
suggestions are made. All the students have practice in the tenchi.m 
of primary reading, and ns a result great progress has been made 
in the teaching of this subject. As much additional practice as 
si de is given it- the teaching of other subjects. Seven of tin trainum 
schools bine actual practice departments in connection with their 
institutions, while the remainder secure practice work in the public 
schools of the city or village in which they are located. Some obser- 
ration work is also in t hr rural soIhm.U 

Many of the -schools give domestic science and manual (minium 
' \ ]w dl,ef 1"" P' ,SU " f tl.is work is to show how some of the simple 
tilings may he introduced into the count r v schools to mate the m- 

stnieuo" more interesting and profit; This type of training also 

has a tendency to develop in the students a proper attitude toward 
manna! labor. 

Algebra has been dropped from the courses in most of the schools 
and more time is given to the study of subjects which the students 
Will have to teu$li. 

Practically all the schools haw now introduced in some form the 
study of rural sociology and rural economics. Special ellnrt is made 
to make the work as oonrivU* as possible. 

The Door-Kewaunee training sc 1 has added a oBycnr prepnra 

torv course which students coming directly from the elementary 
school take before entering upon the regular two-year course. The 
work of this preparatory year is-similar to that of the first vein of 
a high school. so that, if the student concludes not to take up teaching, 
he may continue Ins school work in a regular high school. The work- 
done in the preparatory year, however, is taken up with the profes- 
sionai“i(loa in mind. 

In all the schools the students maintain literal v societies with the 
special purpose, of semiring training in parliamentary practice and 
management of public meetings. 

THt; STUDENTS. 

Tn Deecmher, 1013. there were 1.227 students enrolled in the train- 
ing sch, k, I s of the State. The ages of these students are given in the 
tabulation on page 23. 

On page 22 the academic preparation of the students is given ii? 
tabulated form. Of the to^l nuiiflier attending. 11 per cent were 
high-school graduates when they entered. The preparation of the 
others was as follows: 

Having bad three years bevon<! the elementary school __ o; 

Having lind two years beyond (he elementary ^ 

Having bad one year Imyonfl the elementary school 

Eighth-grade graduates J * 
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Of those who had only an elementary education, 4*2$ per cent were 
from a one- room country school: 12$ per rent from a State guided 
school, and 7 percent graduates of the eighth grade in cities. 

On page 22 an attempt is made to show the lile expenenee of the 
training-school students. It is seen from the summary that, of all 
the students enrolled in December, about 77 per cent wen* country 
hied and 22 per-cent were from the city. In many instances, of } 
course, the cities represented are small. Data received from the 
training schools* show that practically all the students, ’noth country 
lued and citv bred, are accustomed to work in their homes and to 
assume responsibilities. 

In considering students desirable for teachers’ training schools of 
any kind, it should he kept constantly in mind that the ability to do 
academic work is hut a part of the necessary preparation. It is felt 
that a person who has had considerable academic ptvparation, hut 
who has never been accustomed to assume responsibilities in life, is 
not likely to become a strong leader in any community, ami it is, 
therefore, considered that practically, all the students who are en- 
rolled in the county-training schools are young men and women who 
are accustomed -to work and who have often had to shoulder respon-* 
sihiiit ies ni their homes. 

The following’ summary of the students in the Waupaca County 
train Kig school was made by Principal (’. Ik Stanley: 


SO.Mi: LOl NrV NORMAL ST ATISTICS. 

Tl ie following an* some interesting facts concerning the home 
life, and tin* preliminary preparation id' the students of the County 
Normal which may prnu* ns ‘interesting brothers as they lime to 
the compiler : 


Number of students report ini:. 41. 

Number of families represented, 4U. 

Average age of students. 17 years. 

laved on fnnii, all life. 2S ; iin»st of 
life, 7 ; not at all. 5. 

Parents dead, mother, A; father. a. 

Average inmiher of children in fami- 
lies, r»j. 

oldest in fondly, 1*: next te oldest. 
12; .ventures! , K. 

■Having had responsibility fm* younger 
children, 23; none. IS. 

Kept house more than one day. 31. 

Made bread, 30. 

Experience in cooking, funeral, 20; 
some, 15, 


Chnrfig-of grocery marketing -4. 
''Experience in purchasing clothing. 38. 


Hn\e made cleihing. 34 ; dresses, 17, 

Milked enws, 111 ; girl fi»r 0 years; 
etie milktMl from 4 to in cows for 
5 years, 

(’are of dairy utensils, 23. 

Oof-door farm weak. 33. 

Repairing. 21; 14 put in windowpnnes. 

Ues|n»nsibile "for family darning, 11; 
fnr family inomlhig, 12. 

< ’are of garden, 3d. 

Raising garden Mowers, 31 ; house 
plants, 31, 

< ’are of (look of poultry. 24. 

Kried out lard, 17 ; made head cheese, 
a; made soft soap, 3. 

Can spin, 4; knit, 14; crochet. 15. 

Had experience In nursing. 17. 

Had cha>ge license of accident, 8, 
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Have met dangerous situations, 13. 
Taught Sunday-school class, 15, 
Conducted sociables, 25. 

Have taken special lessons, 19. 

Taught Sunday-school* class, 15 . 
Deposited money In bank. 13. 

Worked away from home for money. 24. 


Marketed farm produce, 14. 

Had charge of housecleaning, 18 , 

Done family washing, 32; family iron- 
ing. 30. 

Can harness and hitch a single 
horse. 31. 

^ AT'PACA Co l* N TV NoilMAL, 


Attention may be called to the fact that the experience of most 
of the students with reference to travel is rather limited. Some, it 
is true, have had the opportunity of seeing various localities and 
conditions, lmt most of them have been restriefed to their home lo- 
calities. Many of the training schools have had their classes visit 
mills of \arious kinds, machine shops, quarries, and the like In 

this way the student's horizon is extended, and he gets a broader 
view of life. 


■ M 


Academic, preparation „„„ life experienced ntudmti who entered the trainina 

srhnnla m * 



THE STUDENTS. 

Ages of students enrolled December , 1913 . 


rrm 
to 


Countv training 
schools. 


Barron 

Buffalo 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Door-KcwauDee. . 

Dunn 

Eau Claire 

Green 

Green I*&k6 

Langlade 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Marinette 

Oneida 

Outagamie 

Folk 1 

Price 

Richland *. 

Rock 

Rusk 

Sauk 

Taylor 

Vem6n 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

Wood 


Enrollment . 


Juniors. Seniors. 


Juniors— First year. 


Seniors— Second year. 





1 ® i 

— | 

E 

E I 



*3 


£ 

s 

i i 

3 

<£ 

E 

■3 ! : 

•o 

w 

X 

H j 3 

& 

u. 

j® * 

£ 

* 

£ 

1 

62 

i 

28 

i 3i! 

3 

15 

! 4 


4 

19 

■ 3! 2f> 

0 

13 

; si 

49! 

0 

11 

Oi 3ft 

2 

5 

« 

33! 

1 

17 

2; 13 

11 

4 

3 

42: 

11 

12 

6 13 

3' 

8 

! 4 

7i; 

2 

35 

1; 33 

13, 

12. S 

62 

2 

27 

lN 32 

0 

13 9 

4U 

a 

, 22 

oj mi 

3! 

3! 3 

52 

6 

! 22 

2* 22 

1 4; 

13’ 9 

38 

0 

10 

j o: 28 

°l 

7 

! 2* 

ZX 0 

O 

oj n 

oi 

0 

i i 

40 S' 

: lr 

21 13 

0 

14 

: s 

82 

51 37 

1 5! W 

111 

20 8 

51 

2 17 

2 m 

0 

111 7 

31 

& 10 

1! 20 

3l 

5 

, ? 

9 

3 

13 

2, 21 


4 

! 2 

35 

. 4 

14 

O' 17 

5j 

11 

i 2 



23 

7j a* 

5 

12 

10 

27 

0 

12 

0 15 

3. 

0 

' -1 

i 

*3 


11 

2 23 

6j 

0 

a 

1 

22 

1 19 

G 

7 

j 7 

38, 

0 

12 

1 25 

71 

3 

! 2 

53 

2 

20 

4* 18 

« 

9 

j 10, 

41 

1 

20 

i; lo 

3 

6 


36, 

P 

21 

1 | u 

id 

9 

! 1 

6? 

: e 

41 

j 2- 35 

8 

11 

1 ^ 

'1,227 

! 

73 

502 

■ 48j 004 

HO! 216 149- 





** No Information. 


County graduates. 


County 

schools. 


* Barron. .. 
Buffalo. . 
Columbia 
Crawford. 

Door- Kewaunee. 

Dunn 

Eau Claire . 

Green 

Green Lake 
Langlade . . . 
Lincoln .... 
Manitowoc. 
Marathon. . 
Marinette. . 
Oneida. /. . 
Outagamie. 
Folk. . . t . . . 

Frtoe 

Richland . . 

Rock 

Rusk 

Sauk. 

Taylor 

Vernon 

Waupaca. . 
Waushara.. 
Wood 


Total | 


1 

1 

1 

i 

‘ 




j 




i 


num* 

Men.i Women. 

1900 1901 1902 

1903 1904 1906 1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1913 

1918 

her. 





1 



* ! 









N7 

1 

146 


.1 



j.J 



9 

21 

90 

IS 

SO 

19 

250 

46 

204 




23 

34 

30 I 

i M 

12 

17 

18 

17 

21 

19 

34 

119 

8 

111 










4 

23 

21 

18 

36 

81 

6 

75 





1 ‘ 


10 

19 

0 

7 

33 

119 

26 

03 



[ 



. 




16 

25 

31 

33 

16 

467 

63 

414 

18 

26 | 

| 33 

34 

.. 

37 

24 

47 

S3 

33 

90 

32 

31 

35 

96 

207 

9 

198 







12 

38 

23 

26 

20 

23 

16 

S3 

124 

.3 

• 123 








!A 

£4 

33 

S3 

05 

11 

84 


. . . .1 








12 

23 

21 

31 

127 

0 

127 



.... 

| 





1 11 

15 

14 

18 

17- 

19 

15 

03 

0 

03 









2 

10 

8 

15 

33 

. 16 

303 

93 

210 



| 32 

25 

21 

21 

33 

20 

33 

24 

19 

37 

33 

29 

421 

39 

383 

33 

16 

37 

33 

36 

26 

26 

30 

21 

S3 

29 

30 

34 

37 

317 

18 

199 







11 

36 

24 

24 

25 

33 

17 

36 

.43 

0 

43 












6 

12 

19 

26 

1 

25 





I 









8 

144 

9 

135 







6 

11 

13 

aa 

2f 

i& 

17 

14 

50 

0 

50 





.... 
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« . * The graduates of the county training schools are lisjted in the table 

given on page 23. 

The table on page 20 gives the number of the graduates who were 
in the teaching work during the year 1913-14. These teachers are 
further classified in the same table so as to show the number who are 
teaching in the rural schools and graded positions of their own coun- 
ties, those who are teaching in rural schools and graded positions in 
other portions of the State, and, finally’, those who are teaching in 
other. States. Of the total number that were graduated previous to 
1913-14 (3,924), there were 2,013, or about 51 per cejit, teaching in 
1913-14. 

Questionnaires were sent to the^county superintendents in whose 
counties the training schools are located, asking them to give their 
estimate concerning the work done by the graduates. Four groups 
were suggested, namely: Excellent, good, fair, and poor. The jad- 
ing done by the county superintendents .is also given on page 26, It 
will be seen that of the total number teaching in these counties the 
groups are as follows: 

Of the total imnit>er whose work wns reported ajmn (1,440) 

312, or 211 per cent, are rated ns excellent; 

642, or 45 per cent, are rnted as potnl ; 

811, or 214 per cant, are rated as fnlr ; 

111. or 71 per cent, are rated as poor ; and 
64, or 4$ per cent, are unclassified. 


It should be understood that the rating will naturally vary in dif- 
ferent counties. In some of the counties the great majority of the 
teachers had no special training for their work before the establish- 
ment of the training school. The work done by the training-school 
graduates in such counties was so far superior to that done by the 
ordinary beginner that in most cases it would be rated as excellent. 
In other counties, where the schools have been established for some 
time, and where a large number of the teachers have had special 
training, the county superintendent naturally applies a higher stand- 
ard, and a smaller per cent would be rated as excellent. In some in- 
stances, where the rating was especially high, letters were written to 
the county superintendents calling their attention to\he matter, but 
in all cases answers came back stating that the work done by the 
training-school graduates is far superior to the work to which they 
have been accustomed. 

The county superintendents were asked to specify wherein lies 
[' - the strength of the training-school graduates and also to set forth 
f; .1. their weaknesses. Almost universally the reply has been that v the 
||v training-school graduates “know what to doJ’ Tl*eir preparation 
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has led them to consider the conditions under which work in- the 
country school must be done, and their planning in the trainings 
school has had continually in mind the country-school conditions. 
Consequently, when they enter the -school they have definite* ideas 
in regard to procedure. They know what is to be taught, the classes 
that are tcrhe organized, the equipment with which they have to 
work, etc. They “ get down to business ” at once, whereas, the teacher 
who has had no special training often wastes a great deal of time 
in getting ready. 

Many of the county superinten dents also mentioned the enthusiasm 
with which the training-school graduates take up their wort They 
have been looking forward to the schoolroom work during their 
training-school career and many of them have developed unusual 
interest. Frequent references are made to the loyalty of the train- 
ing-school graduates to the profession. As a rule they are in regu- 
lar attendance at teachers’ meetings and institutes, and take part in. 
discussions to a much greater extent than the ordinary beginner does.^-^4 
It should be understood, of course, that the enthusiasm with which 
the graduates take up the work depends greatly upon the training 
school faculty and the county superintendent. 

In this connection mention should be made of somfe of the weak- 
nesses which have been found in training-school graduates. The 
one most commonly complained of is lack Of sufficient scholarship. 

This is not surprising when it is remembered that many jffho have 
entered the training schools have been poorly prepared in funda- 
mentals. It should be noticed also that this poor preparation is 
found not only in pupils who enter directly from the country schools, 
but also in those who have had more advanced work. There are 
oven some high-school graduates who, though they have spent four 
years in work beyond the elementary school, have done very little 
of the work that is required to be taught in th f > elementary school. ^ 

In many cases they have had very little of the common branches ^ 

and much of what they have had in the other branches has been ■ ■ 
“above their heads.” . 1 '- 7 JS 

The result is that frequently these students come into the trainings ^ 
school very poorly prepared to enter with zeal upon the profes^*. 3 
sional work. Often it is found necessary to give them much work 
in the common branches. Of late, however, there has been a ;.E 
tendency to emphasize the common branches more in the regular XL 
high-school course, and the result is that high-school graduates are ^ 
becoming better prepared in the fundamental branches. Instead of ^ 
^pending a 'few weeks in so-called “reviews,” the high schools, are v . 
now beginning to give half years, and years, to such subjects a*X 
arithmetic, geography, grammar, civil government, and hygiene., ^' 
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In a few instances the countv superintendents mentioned that the 
training-school graduates do not enter the work in the proper spirit. 
It is true of all institutions preparing teaohera thnt some of the 
'graduates are bound to go out with the feeling that /they know it 
all,” and undoubtedly some graduates of the traii/ng schools are 
nipmbei^d among these unfortunates. ( * 

One criticism that is occasionally made is that the graduates do 
not adapt themselves to the communities in which they teach. This 
is true of a comparatively small number. It has been pointed out 
previously that most of these students are country bred and arc 
therefore accustomed to country life. Occasionally however, a 
student develops a snobbish attitude when he gets away from home 
surroundings and continues it when he gets hack. As a rule the 
atmosphere of the training school has a tendency to correct such 
notiona 

The graduates i oho trrrc teaching in 19 IS- l!f. 
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County training schools. 


Barron 

Buffalo 

Columbia 

Crawford . . . . . 
Dbor- Kewaunee . 

Dunn 

Bau Claire.. 

Green 

Groan Lake 

Langlade 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 
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Outagamie.. . . 
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Waapaca... 
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Total ... 3,92* 2,013 1 , 207,241 
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1 Exact number not known. 


In the following table are given the number of training-school 
graduates who have attended higher institutions since completing 
the tr&ining-schpol course. In studying this table a person should 
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keep in mind that some of the training schools are comparatively new, 
and for that reason the number of graduates who have 'attended 
higher institutions is small. 

. v t 

Sumber of training -school graduates who attended higher institutions — Number 
who finished such institutions. 


M 


Training school?. 

higher 

institu- 

tions. 

Barron 

Buffalo 

(*) 

4 .*) 

Columbia 


Crawford 
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I Vwr- Kewaun -v e 
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Eau Claire.... 
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' Data not available. 

COMMENTS ON THE WORK OF THE TRAINING SCHOOL GRADUATES BY THE COUNTY 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The county superintendents of the counties in which the county 
training schools are located were asked to state the strength and the 
weaknesses of the training-school graduates ns they observed them 
in their regular school work. The. following responses were received: 

1, As a rale training-school graduates are strong in Initiative, resourceful- 
ness. methods, orderliness, iwul neatness of school rooms. * * * Some of 

them are weak academical ly*in upper' form work and also In methods. 

- 2. The greatest strength of the trnlnlng-sohool graduates Is In their prepara- 
tion for their work In the graded and rural schools, their understanding of 
school problems and professional spirit. They know whnt to do and how to do 
It. * * * Some lack maturity. 

3. The greatest strength of the trnlnlng-sohool graduate is the acquired 

enthusiasm for the work and the knowledge of means and of ends regarding 
country school work. Most of them look, forward to the beginning of school 
with pleasant anticipations. • * • One of the weaknesses Is to under- 

estimate the Importance of thoroughness in upper form work. 

4. TWy understand- rural life better than others foreign to the country and 

nre' hotter liked in their communities ns n result. This, of course, leads to 
ninny advantages. * * * Heglnners show uncertainty ; sometimes act 

as if Imitating. There Is a lack of or insufficient academic training. 

5. They do better work In rending and make better assignments. 

0. Strong In resourcefulness and the ability to meet the unexpected. * •* * 
Some neglect to live up to their training. 

7. They are strong in organization. In planning their work for each day, -In 

presentation, and In primary reading. * * * Some of them are weak In 

knowledge of subject matter. 

8. They appreciate the Vesponsihliity resting on them and make dally 

preparation for their work. * * * Some show weakness la government 

Some of them are of immature Judgment /* 
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i W P/ ke ^5: They ability to organise and leacL Thev show 
pr °^£^5? Dal P [rit The? get away from the mere book teaching ami present 
practical needs. • • • Ip some cases knowledge of subject matter Sim 

T ^ y tak ® great interest in School and community. More power in drill 
Str ,^ g L n rtadlng aDd primary work • • • Some luck maturity. 

Some, possibly, have too much confidence In themselves. * 

11, They know what to do and how things should he done. In general they 
are more professional in their duty toward the work o r teaching. In attend- 

!!!? ^ eachers notings the training-school graduate Is far ahead of the old-tvpe 
teacher* * * 

T Jj? y flI j e 8tron K *n Inethous and especially In primary and middle-form 

wu^Vh They !i f Ve hleil f n « ,in,ln « S l^’ lnl Programs, etc. Thev cooperate 
with the county superintendent and training school. ♦ • • Sonic show n 

lTfT^n^commSity ^ *" tbelr ablllty to U)lng,e P^rly In the social 

kn °'y how 1 t ? *° about work * programs, prejmre lessons, and 
make assignments, and hence do not waste time. * * * There is a lack of 
scholarship on the part of those who are not high-school graduates. 

8 ^ ron K * n s *d>Ject mutter, habits of application, and general good 
teaching. They know how to plan their work and organize the school. Thev 
mve a foundation i «> that they are able to receive constructive criticism from 
trie superintendent 

nnlr»iI«t y f n „ r !K Str0ng T*J n meth0<,s of Presenting work when compared with 
untrained teachers. They tire strong also In " mixing” with o.tmnunltv. 

>\ enkness In teaching' upper erodes. Grmjnntes not mature The 

SSSSSSLT nCk ° muturlty ' and in many oases academic 

16. They are strong In methods of handling class worL nod nisoOiT-Tnnklne 
assignments • * * * Some of them get the notion time their preftratlm. is 
complete. They do uot know well enough the subject to teach TI'V are in 
v many cases too Immature. ’ V 1 

ar T , * ro S« Preparing work, assigning lessons, and In methods of 
, Manv ftr(i t0 ° >' oun * nn<l some deficient in knowledge 
They find the work more difficult than they anticipate. ' k 

,,if- of u \ en] ,lnve 1,lter ‘‘ st country life Their work* Is hotter orgtin- 

ized. They are better pr*>imrc<l for busy work and do more ■ ,dnl center work 

.. * * nny ,' m ' k In experience, education, and training i.rcvlous t«> time 

they start training schools. 1 \ Uh,e 

16. Majority anxious to make success. Many take active Interest inj civic 

^TraponV.llty. M, ' ny ,WnmtUr ° Klr,S ' " P: ‘ k ,n -"•''•-'•'P 4 tack 

20. They organize the school with less delay. They have a supply of se/t work 

and WltI J drUls aml ' hi " have been provided at the training 

school. They have a better attitude toward the country, Its social and economic 
problems. There Is a disposition to find out, write letters, ask (mentions 
and use references. • * * Some are weak in discipline and in the teach- 

ing Of arithmetic^ and spelling. 

21. They are strong In teaching language. 

22. ^ ey impression that they have something definite planned 

They have a tendency to overdo the busy work. 

23. They are Rtrong in discipline, cooperation, and desire to do their verv 

best; also In instruction and assignments. * • * There Is a lack of ncn. 

aeralc preparation before entering training schools. 

$ 

WORK DONG BY SOME OF THE GRADUATES OF TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

Many instances could be given where graduates of training schools 
havd brought new life into the work of the country schools and also 

: ■ l ~ J , 






new life into country communities. The following accounts are given 
not merely to tell what some of the graduates have done, but as sug- 
gestive of what may be done by all teachers who are going into 
country school work. Institutions that train young peo^e for work 
in country communities would do well to give them ii/ormation 
regarding what has really been accomplished in districts of l, c home 
county. 

Miss L\ taught at . She was imbued with the spirit of community 

service. She called la the physician from the neighboring village and asked 
him to come and speak to her people on “ Tuberculosis.” tie had been principal 
of one of the high schools of the State and readily responded. The interest 
which ids address aroused led the people to desire regular gatherings of that 
kind. The teacher secured the organization of a society which has maintained 
monthly meetings for tlie past three years. Miss P. left the district, but her 
Influence Is sti ll fe lt. 

Miss W. was the tenchhr In the school. She had had trouble with Ed, 

mu! he left school on Friday evening vowing never to return. Miss W. went 
to her home for the w«vk end and was haunted by n sense of failure. She 
determined that she would not allow Ed to leave school. On her return to her 
district on Sunday she went immediately to Ed’s home, thrashed out the entire 
t rouble with him, got his promise to return to school, and went happily to her 
repose. On Monday Ed came back to school and finished the eominon-school 
course that spring, went on to high school, and finished the course there with 
credit to himself nnd Ids teachers. He is now one of the most progressive 
young farmers In County, v 

Miss E. taught at throe years. She was no common teacher, but was 

a real spirit of progress in the community. She went after ,» ( e board, after the 
boys, after their parents until she secured for her school ground the best equip- 
ment of play apparatus in the county. She organized a Sunday school there 
and taught In It herself. She really revolutionized the attitude of the people 
In that district 

Miss H. finished the County Normal in 1010. Shb secured a school in the 

town of — . Here, somewhat in the backwoods, she went to work. She 

organized the women and girls into a sewing circle. She secured ft Babcock 
milk tester and got nil her pupils and many of the farmers interested in the 
testing of milk. She interested the farmers in tested seed corn, so that every 
farmer' In her district planted tested seeds. She secured through her sewing 
circle the most complete equipment of almost any school In the county. She Is 
still there (11)14). They are paying her more than $100 a year better salary 
than when she began work and will not let her go. 

One of the training school principals writes tho following in reply 
to the question regarding the work done by the graduates of his 
schopl : 

As to the instances where communities have been aroused or benefited be- 
cause of the work done by our graduates, I can not think of anything very 
startling or vivid under that head. On the other hand, we receive three or 
four letters eVery week from our graduates In which they tell of thlngB that 
they are doing, and they are usually things that are worth while. The spirit, 
of our graduates, ka exemplified in their work, seems to be^to do something 
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mortf than merely keep school In the community. For Instance, one girl from 
whom I received a letter this week lias just hail a sociable al which she 
made $20. With this she will buy single seats for the school. A good many 
of our graduates l.uve raised money and purchased articles for the schools 
In which they teach. Several have purchased organs. 

Last year M agricultural meetings were held in different parts of the 
county through the instrumentality of pupils who have graduated from mis 
school, cooperating with the county agriculturist, lie reports them generally 
active In promoting rural welfare and advancement. 

I can think of another Instance ‘ where one of our graduates persuaded a 
young man who had left school to go bark and linlsb the common-school course 
and encouraged the boy to enter high school. II, is now a Junior in the high 
school. Another case I can think of Is where a graduate persuaded a young 
woman to go back to school and finish the common-school course with the 
same result. * 

One of our graduates said that the mail carrier on her route told her that 
the people were taking more newspapers this year tlma last, and this is the 
result of the interest she lias aroused in current events in her school. Three 
of our graduates have already been asked to comeback next year, which seems 
to me a splendid proof of the work that they are doing. One of oar young 
men graduates was given a raise of $7.50 jht month at the end of the first 
term and at the same time asked to come buck next year. He has 50 pupils. 

The following account "us received in response to a request 
regarding the work done by graduates of training schools in one of 
the counties: * 


In a certain district in this county there was a very poor school building, and 
a very poor school because of poorly paid, untrained hauliers. 

A prosperous farmer there whose large family hud grown up and settled 
around him soon comprised the majority of the residents of the district. A 
daughter of one of fhe older children of this prosperous farmer attended a 
training school and became a well-trained and legally qualified teacher. When 
It dawned upon tills settlement of relatives that they had such a teacher iu 
the family, they questioned among then wives why they should continue to 
hire untrained teachers and suffer fn.m a poor school while other schools 
profited by the services of this worthy daughter. 

At a school meeting they decided to employ tills young hulv for that year 
She was so successful in her work with the pupils ttmVsooii the parents became 
interested in the school. The programs given and the social events she 
Inaugurate] brought the parents to the scIiooUiounc. They then begun to 
realize what n poor place they had for n, school. They became interested in 
the. welfare of their children, nnd proud of (lie live little sohool they had. At 
the next annual meeting they decided to build a new modern schoolhouse. 
Tills they did, sparing no pains In making it sanitary and convenient. They 
Installed a furnace. They made a good well for drinking water, and made a 
cistern for soft water, plumbing a lavatory where the pupils could enjoy being 
cleanly. They built nice wardrobes, and a nice little library room separated 
from the main room by folding doors. 

They then hired for another year the same young Indy who had given such 
satisfaction. ' 

SI* had a school and community program, a Harvest Sociable at her school 
this fall. It was a unique affair. The schoolhouse was decorated with shocks 
of corn and strings of seed corn. A motto. "Corn Is King," occupied a promt- 
uent place on the ./runt blackboard. 
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After a social hour a program was given. Tlie first part of the program 
was u review of the work the school hail done In the fall study of corn, pre- 
paring the soil, cultivating, selecting good seed, harvesting corn, curing the 
seed, preparing seed for planting, and judging of corn. The^ehool had worked 
out u fine set of products, excelling the one gotten out by the Corn Products 
Co., ayd these were used In the different talks on the uses of earn. Maps 
showed the corn-growing region, and Wisconsin with its silos was u4t for- 
gotten. Autumn songs livened the program. 

Then came the fanners' side of t he program, and throe or four farmers 
talked on topics concerning the farm, each speaking on a subject in which his 
fartu showed lie was an exjiert. The teacher haA shown great wisdom in asking 
men w'orthy to lie heard upon subjects which supplemented her own Instruction. 

The children wanted me to see their basement ; so the teacher took me down , . 

to set' it. The furnace sat In the middle, dividing the one large room. In each 
corner was a playhouse, and one or two others mlgm) in between. Eaclt play- 
house contained the rustle furniture made by the children mid was supplied 
with rugs of their o\\ . making, pictures of their own framing, tables luruLshed 
with dishes and linen ; und all was complete. The Ingenuity of eaclt family or 
set of chlhl ren was plainly shown, and there were visible signs of a little 
suggestion by the teacher. 

I was told (hat the children ate their dinners in their play dining rooms and 
that they often visited each other and ate; ‘dinner with each other, observing the 
liest etiquette of the neighborhood. They were happy and proud of their lovely 
basement. «*, 

From another county the following report was received: 

Many of the graduates of t lie training school have Insm instrumental In 
awakening the piople of the districtsTn wtilcli they have taught. 

The following will serve as n concrete example: .It. 1 >ist. 10, , Is 

divided by the fact that the families live on two maiu roads each leading to 

the city of 1 . In the fall of 11M1 they hired a training-school graduate 

who thought that something ought to he done to bring the community together 
in a social way. 

A literary program was given, after which a basket supper was held, the 
baskets being sold to the bluest bidder. The jieople enjoyed the meeting so 
well that they voted to organize the Narrows Prairie Country Club, of which 
the teacher was made secretary. ^ 

With the money raised at t he sale of the baskets inul a small additional 
amount donated by the club an organ, bookcase. Babcock tester, and a lighting 
system were seypred for tin* school. 

Tim cl ul) Is still In a thriving condition and lias brought, h sides innuy local 
people, several professors from the university to sj>enk at the meetings. 

The people of the district take part in the program by gtvlng plays, talks, 
nnd dobates. Some of the topics which have been considered are: Alfalfa 
growing, testing nnd curing sfs>d corn, testing the dairy herd, cooperation 
among farmers, poultry raising, and woman suffrage. 

The teacher taught the pupils how to use the Babcock tester and then allowed 
them to tttke it to their homes, keeping it almut two weeks on each farm and 
testing the home herd. In nnoOier country district taught by a training-school , 
graduate the classwork Is so strong that the county superintendent has had the 
teacher put on class exercises liefore the teachers of the S graded schools f J , 
and tNi school-board convention. 
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The work put on before the school -bWd convention was on the growing of 
alfalfa. Several of the members presenn questioned the class and found them 
able to answer their questions as Intelligently ns they had the teacher’s. 

The commission sent to the United Slates from Uruguay, South America, to 

study the educational methods of this country spent one day In County. 

The forenoon was spent In the training school and the afternoon In the school 
taught by tluftoacher mentioned above. They were very ranch pteased and 
interested in the work they saw. 

In a certain school district the people were mostly Finlanders. 
Some of the children could not speak a word of English. One of the 
farmers had a cream separator which did not work. He went to the 
clerk of the school board for help and was referred to the teacher. 
She took the machine a^art, found tho trouble, and fixed it. The re- 
sult was that the opposition to the teaching of agriculture vanished, 
and money was provided for the purchase of a Babcock tester. 

In a certain school request had been made for two or three vears 
for a sweeping compound, more frequent scrubbing, and for sortie 
supplementary rending books. The requests had been continually 
refused. A graduate of the training school held “ potato ’’-meetings 
and took occasion to emphasize these requests. The result was that 
she got all she wanted and more than previous teachers had asked for. 

As the direct result of the teaching of agriculture in one -of 'the 
training schools, more than a dozen Babcock testers have been in- 
stalled in the schools of the county. Corn testing has been intro- 
duced in at least 20 schools wliere no such work was done in previous 
years. Potato judging is now going on in 15 schools. 

I 1 rom another county the following report has been received! 

At the present writing there nro teaching* In this county 58 graduates of the 
.training school. Besides this number of graduates, there are nt least 30 others 
teaching who have done some work nt the training school. There ure 11 of its 
graduates teaching In other counties of this State and two In other States. 
Eight of the young women have undertaken schools of one. In no < ,.«e need the 
county or State think that the time 8|>oht by the young women In fitting them- 
selves for the teaching profession Is wnsted. They will be able to help the boys 
and girls of to-morrow all the more because of the training they received. Six 
graduates are continuing their preparation for teaching at higher Institutions 
of learning. From the reports received, they are successfully doing the work 
required of them at their Institutions. The remainder of the graduates are 
either at home or pursuing other lines of work. 

Each year the school has had a greater number of calls for Its graduates 
than It has been able to fill. * * • Most of the graduates have proven 
successful In their work. As Is to l>e expected In any line of work, failures" have 
occurred.^ Iu general, failures have been due to a lack of personality rather 
than to the things which the school can give Its students In so short a time. 
It Is impossible to transform a iferson In oue or two years. Sometimes a life- 
time can not accomplish the transformation. No school can expect to turn out 
aB a successful teacher everyone whom It graduates, let alone all who enter It. 
The best recommendation I know of for the school’s graduates is the lung ■ 
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tenure many of them are serving in the same school. Several have taught for 
t Iroe years In the same district and many for two years. Others have returned 
to tiie first district where they taught ufter tea cl dug elsewhere. 

The salaries of the graduates before the iniiiiinutmwnge law luid been passed 
were good, varying from $37.50 to $05 i>or month. There is a call in graded 
school iHtsIttons for our graduates, especially young men who are also graduates 
of high schools. Two of our young me.i are idling such positions at $05 per 
month. The school could not till two similar jK*sitions this full because we had 
no graduates f v.- the places. 

The school has stood for more than the Instruction of pupils within the four 
walls of its building. It has followed its graduates in the bold mul has at- 
tempted to help them over difficult plants. Not alone to the graduates of *he 
school has the spirit id helpfulness gone. It has attemti>ed to he of service to 
every teacher of the county. It has been the only school of Its kind In the 
Slate which has given the entire teaching force of a county an ojqiort unity for 
consultation every Saturday hv bolding school ori that day. The faculty have 
given their time on Mondays to the visitation of schools. During its six years’ 
existence there are hut eight schools in the entire county that have not been 
visited. Some of the schools have had as many as six visits. 

From time to time the school has sent out primed materlul to all schools 
of the county. With the help of the county superintendent It has published the 

quarterly, , which lias b**eii sent free to till teachers and school board 

members of the county. Other publications In which the county superintendent 
and training ael mul faculty have cooperutol are “ Farm Accounts*' and “ Essen- 
tials In Education.*' 

The ideal of the school Is one of service and helpfulness to all of the teachers 
of the entire county nil of the time. 

The following is one of the replies received: 

Our graduates have awakened much interest in agricultural and other in- 
dustrial work. '"They have arranged for agricultural meetings to which outside 
speakers have bivn Invited. They have organized literary siK'ietles anti sewing 
d^'les and held contests of various kinds. In the corn contest (1913) 554 
pupils of the county took part. Although there has Insai nothing startling In 
any one community, there Inis lK*en a general awakening of Interest in all 
phases of educut loiml work. 


THE WORK OF THE COUNTY TRAINING SCHOOLS OUTSIDE OF THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

The most important work of the county training school is to pre- 
pare teachers for country school work. This was the purpose the 
people had in mind when the law was first enacted. The schools have, 
however, many other functions which are worthy of mention: * 

1. The teachers in the training school aid the county superin- 
tendent in holding teachers’ meetings during the year. Since these 
teachers are thoroughly familiar with local conditions and needs, 
they are able to give to the country school-teachers help and sugges- 
tions of the most practical kind. 
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2. The members of the training school faculty visit country schools. 
They do this first of all to keep in touch with the schools of the 
county in order that they may know the needs of these schools. The 
visitation is carried on also for the purpose of knowing the work 
that the graduates of the institution are doing. In this way they 
learn by observation the strength and weakness of the graduates. 

This school visitation is of- considerable help to the county super- 
intendents of- the counties in which the schools are located. Most of 
the schools have made definite provision for this visitation work. 

3. The members of the training school faculty assist the superin- 
tendents in the social center work of the county. They do this in 
training the students to lend in this work when they get into the 
schools of the county, and they also help by going into the county to 
speak at educational gatherings of various kinds. 

4. The members of the training-school faculty are students of 
rural problems. In order to prepare teachers for country schools 
they must necessarily understand 6ountry needs and country con- 
ditions. 

In order that this study may be of mutual benefit to the various 
-counties maintaining training schools, the principals have organized 
themselves into an association. 

5. Many of the training schools assist the county superintendents 
in their work by preparing circulars and publications of various 
kinds, giving suggestions to the teachers who are -working in the 
schools. 

6. Besides visiting th<? country schools, the members of the faculty 
help the teachers of the .county through correspondence. The teach- 
ers in the training schools are at the service of the country teachers 
at -all times, and the graduates especially come to the members of 
the faculty with their questions. 

7. Some of the training schools have undertaken to furnish educa- 
tional material for country teachers. In'some instances the schools 
loan professional books. 

8. Some of the training schools are maintaining educational col- 
umns in the local newspapers. The material published in these col- 
umns is of value .not only to teachers, but to the general reader. 

. ®° me th© training schools assist the county superintendent 
in conducting contests. In some instances the schools have pro- 
vide$ for farmers^ short pourses. This work does much to foster 
educational sentiment, in the different communities. » 

ID In a general way it may I* said that a training school unifies 
and systematizes the school work in the county. The teachers nat- 
urally beconde , united into a body that has a common aim and to 
some extent, triform methods. Jhe county superintendent can/ by 
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keeping in close touch with the work done in thtT training 'School, 
greatly influence the school work from year to year. 

In addition to the above benefits derived from a county training 
school, the following. have been set forth by some people: 

(a 1 2 3 4 ) By the establishment of the county training school, more 
young people get additional schooling. It has 'been, pointed out ' 
that most of the students in the training school are from the coun- 
try communities. In a number of instances these students did not 
have (Convenient access to other schools. 

(b) A training school has often been the means of interesting 
parents in the cause of education. Many of the people whose chil- 
dren have attended a training school have been impressed with the 
importance of the teachers’ work and the necessity for careful 
preparation. . % 

(r) The training school is an institution that especially brings ’ 
the young people of the country into educational work. If the coun- 
try communities are to develop educationally, they must largely do 
so under the leadership of their own people. There is a decided 
advantage in having country-bred people teaching in the country 
schools. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE TRAINING SCHOOL AS AN INSTITUTION FOR 
TRAINING COUNTRY TEACHERS. 

1. The members of the faculty are persons of maturity and are 

well prepared for the work, both in scholarship and experience. They 
are men and women who understand country life, and they are in- 
terested in its development. ; 

2. Most of the students who attend training schools are from the 
country. The experiences that they have had are of great value to 
them when they become teachers. 

3. The institution has a single purpose — the preparation of teach- 
ers for country-school work and thp enrichment of country life in 
general. The school is vocational in nature and has, therefore, a 
definiteness often absent in other institutions. ^ 

4. The training schools', being local institutions, can better adapt 
their work to the needs of the localities they serve .than can insti- 
tutions that are more general in their work. £he condition and needs . 
of the people in the immediate vicinity are kept in mind in all the 
school work. 

ft. T)ie institution is of great help to the county superintendent in 
all his ‘work and enables that official to bring about educational 
improvements, 
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6. Because of its peculiar function in the educational work, the 
training school is hampered but little by the domination of higher 
institutions. It has been left free to arrange its work so ihaithe 
best possible training may be given the young people for their par- 
ticular work. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE WORK OF THE COUNTY 
TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

During the time that the county training schools have been in exist- 
ence the teachers in these schools and the county superintendents 
have had a good opportunity to study the best ways of improving 
the country schools through the training of teachers. Every year 
sonle improvements have been made, either in the courses of study, 
in the selection of the material taught in the various branches, or in 
the method of teaching the subject matter. The following are some 
of the suggestions for improvement that have been made: 

1. The standard of admission to the regular work of the training 
school should be raised whenever the conditions make it possible. 
One of the weaknesses of the training-school work is the immaturity 
of the students. Some of the schools have done a great deal toward 
urging immature and poorly prepared students to take further pre- 
paratory work in some other school. 

2. The consensus of opinion seems to be that the training-school 
course is not comprehensive enough. The lengthening of the course 
seems to be generally desirable. The course was increased from one 
year to two years soon after the schools were established, and mnny 
are. now considering the feasibility of making the course three years 
or of requiring an entrance preparation equivalent to two years 
beyond the elementary school. 

The fact should be kept constantly in mind, however, that the 
material given in the training school should bo of such a nature that 
it will make the teachers strong in their teaching rather than supply 
what is merely professional or cultural. 

8. In the introduction of industrial work, care should be taken to 
secure instructors who have had successful experience in adapting 
the work of the schoolroom to the needs of home life. It is possible 
to make these so-called practical subjects impracticable and thus 
oefcasion much waste of time, both in the training school and in the 
country school. 

4.^ The training school should do all that it possibly can to broaden 
the interests of the students. Few of them have had the opportunity 
to see much of life outside of their immediate environment. When- 
V peftuble, students should be taken to institutions of various 
kmda m that they may see how things are doqp. YMte to 
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manufacturing establishments, printing houses, Government offices, 
etc., are exceedingly valuable. 

5. The observation and the practice work should be strengthened. 
As far as possible the students should observe good teaching. If the 
students see the work of teachers who are doing only mediocre work, 
the chances are that their standards will be low. In this observation 
and practice work country conditions should be kept in mind. Where 
the students do their observation work in city grades, care should be 
taken to select for observation teachers that know how* to make the 
best use of the time. 

0. The training schools should give some time to prepuring stu- 
dents for leadership in Country communities. It is not to be expected 
that these young -people will be able to take charge of community 
organizations on an extensive scale, but much can be done to instruct 
them in ways of getting the people of the community interested in 
the school. A bulletin entitled “Social and Civic Center Work in 
Country Communities” has been used by the training schools and 
forms a basis for further instruction. The training school should 
not be satisfied merely to graduate young peopl^who are able E 
teach the academic subjects fairly well, but they should have some 
definite knowledge as to what inav be done to get the community to 
realize the true value of the school. 

7. Institutions that train teachers for school work should aim to 
give their students knowledge regarding school buildingB, school 
cquipn)|pt, sanitation, and the like. Too often the teacher can give 
no -satisfactory information concerning school furniture, blackboards, 
etc. The training schools should give their students this information. 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS IN WISCONSIN PREPARING TEACHERS FOR 
COUNTRY SCHOOL WORK. 

1. Normal ^chaoh . — There are at present in Wisconsin six State 
normal schools giving courses for the training of teachers for coun- 
try schools. Data regarding these courses are given in the tabulation* 
on page 38. 

At Whitewater and Stevens Point the students taking -the training 
course for rural teachers have a separate assembly room under the 
immediate charge of the director of the Course. At the White- 
water school the director has an assistant, and the two teachers do 
most of the work in this department, the students going to the other 
teachers of the faculty for music, domestic science, manual training, 
drawing, and agriculture. 

At Stevens Point the students take part of the other branches un- 
der the members of the regular normal school faculty, but the pro- 
fessional work is done by the director of the course. 
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1 la other schools the students are seated in the same room with 
the rest of the students of the normal school. The professional work 
is done bj the director of the course, but the academic work is taken 
with the regular teachers of the normal school faculty. 

The courses of study in these departments are similar to the courses 
of study offered in ♦!.*. county training schools. Students with suffi- 
cient preparation may finish the work in a year, while others are re- 
quired to take two years. 

The directors of the rural school courses, like the principals of 
the county trading schools, work with the county superintendents of 
the counties in which the schools are located (and also neighboring 
- counties) in trying to advance the interests of the county schools. 
The diplomas received upon th#-«ompletion of these courses of study 
are equivalent to the diplomas received uponfthe comjfletion of a 
county training school, but are limited to the countt in which the 
normal school is located. The standings received at the school may 
be accepted by county superintendents anywhere in the State in 
granting certificates. 

The rural school course at Oshkosh was discontinued if> 1015. 
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State normal tchools of Wisconsin haring sptrial courtcs for the training of 

rural teacher*. • 


State normal 
schools. 

1 litre tor of course. 

Year 

estab- 

lished. 

f 

Whltrwater. . 

La Ctobk 

River Falls... 
Othkfeh... 

G. A. Schmidt 

1900 

1909 

1910 
1910 
1912 
1914 

J. K. Moore 

Jm. I. Malott. . . 

E. E. Rober . , 

Stevens Point 
PUttevflJe. . . 

Total*. 

O. W. Hea& ... 

J. C- Brocket 






En- 

roll- 

ment, 

1913-11 

X 

Number of Rr ad nates. 


Gradu- 
ates 
tench - 
Inc tn 
1913-14. 

Tn 

1910. 

In 

1911. 

In 

1912. 

In 

1913. 

In 

1914. 

Total. 

4 2 

2 

3 

16 

17 

23 

61 

' 38 

61 


15 

15 

21 

23 

74 

34 

103 



R 

23 

38 

69 

1 22 

44 


11 

14 

21 

15 

61 

i 14 

71 




11 

33 

44 

11 

311 

2 

29 

S3 

93 

132 


11 


1 Complete data not available 




* Th* total number of graduates In l W 15 was 14®. 

2. High schools. In 1913 the legislature enacted a law provid- 
ing that after July 1, 1915, all persons entering upon the work of 
|ea< hmg must have had least two years’ schooling beyond the ele- 
mentary course and that oqe of these years must lx* professional 
training. In order to provide a sufficient supply of teachers for the 
'*v ® tate w **en th* 8 ' RW should go into effect., another 
measure Wenacted providing for the establishment of teachers’ 
; training courses in certain high schools of the State. The folJpWlng 
summary gives the principal features of this law: 

**■ kW free h()tfbfeecbool or high school haring a vourne of study equivalent 
In a free high school and having four or more teachers, maydestabllsh a teach* 
an 1 training cofcae, except that^ 

. . ft. : .-.I.. ^ , 
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2. Such schools can not be established In counties already 
training schools for teachers. 

3. The courses of study and the qualifications of teachers must be approved 
by the* State superintendent. 

4. These courses must t>e admiulstered for n i>erlod of not less than nine 
months during the school year ending June 30. 

5. Any teacher employed to give Instruction In the professional work and 
practice teaching shall be* a graduate of the advanced course of a Wisconsin 
State normal school, or a school offering a course of study equivalent to the 
course of study offered In the Wlscousln State normal schools, and shall, in 
addition, present evidence of at least* two years of successful experience. 


6. Such teacher must devote full time to the work of the training course. 

7. At leafc f 10 iktsoiir must elect to take such course during the current year. 

8. The work shall meet the approval of the State suj>erlntendent and reports 
must be made to him. 

9. The certificate of graduation qua Miles the holder to teach hik! shall, upon 
evidence of successful teaching for at least seven school months, when counter- 
signed by t ho county superintendent of the county In which the training school 
is located, legally qualify the holder to teach in that county for a period of fire 
years from the date when such certificate was granted, and shall also be a legal 
qualification to teach In any department of any State gruded school In that 

- county, the prlncipalsldp of a State graded school of the first class excepted. 
Standings on certificates of graduation from an approved training course may 
¥ he accepted by any county or city superintendent in place of actual examination 
under certain conditions. 

10. If the administration of such training course meets the approval of the 
State superintendent, the Stare will aid to an amount equal to the sum expended 
for tTic salary of the duly qualified and approved teacher employed In this 
department. Tills special aid Is apportioned as Is other special State aid; 

► thut Is, the teachers are pah] by the district as other teachers are paid. The 
amount ns above will be refunded at the time of the apportionment or Bpecl&l 
• State aid. 



Under this act 27 high schools of the State introduced teachers’ 
training courses in the fall of 1913. The following table shows the 
enrollment in these courses during the year 1913-14 and the number 
of graduates in June, 1914. Since this is the first year the courses 
were established, the number of graduates is small. Only those stu- : : 
dents who had finished or almost finished the high-school course 
previous to 1913 could complete the work in one school year. A few j 
of the high schools had introduced a teachers’ training course before ft I 
the law wns enacted, and for this reason had a considerable number J 
of students who were ready to complete the work the first year. J 

The annual appropriation by the State for these courses in the f 
high schools is $25,000. ' 4 
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high school* in which teacher*' training course s have been estab- 
lished. 


1 


Location o schools. 


Counties. 


Black River Falls . . ; Jackson . 

Chilton 

Chippewa Falls.. 

Cnndon. 

Darlington 

Dodge ville 

Ellsworth 

Fennimore 

Florence. 

OalesvtUe 

Grantsburg 

Green Day 

Harvard 

Jefferson 

Meyville 

Neills villa 

New Richmond. 

Omro 

Plymouth 

Rfpoo , . 

Shawano 

/Spooner 

Stoughton 

Tomah 

Washburn, 

Waukesha 
Westfield 


hburn Bayfl 

[kasha Jk'aui 

[field i 

Totnl* .... 


Calumet 

Chipper i 

Forest 

Lafayette 

Iowa 

Pierce 

Grant..' 

Florence 

Trempealeau. . 

Burnett 

Brow n 

Sawyer 

Jefferson 

Dodge . 

Clark 

8t. Croix 

Winnebago. . . 

Sheboygan 

Fond du Lac.. 

8hawano 

Washburn 

Dane 

Monroe 

ayfteld 

au kasha 

uette 


Enrollment . 1913- 1 4 . 

Male. 

Female. 

\ 

Total. 

0 

26 

26 

3 

13 

16 

0 

41 

41 

s 

, ■ 8 

11 

0 

22 

22 

0 

26 

26 

0 

24 

24 

0 

13 

13 

I 1 

i;> 

16 

I 3 

36 

39 

2 

13 

15 

! * o 

21 

21 

2 

11 

13 

1 

30 

31 

I 

19 

20 

2 

0 

16 

36 


0 

25 

25 1 

6 

30 

36 

2 

27 

29 

I 

10 

11 

1 

14 

15 

1 

23 

24 

0 

30 

30 

0 

27 

27 

3 

9 

12 

2 

21 

23 

34 

586 

620 | 


Graduates. 1914. 


Male. Female | Total. 


1 

0 

15 

0 

0 

3 
2 
1 
0 

5 
1 
0 
0 

4 
8 
1 
ft 

6 
lit 

1 

3 

2 

5 

4 

1 

0 


1 The total enrollment for the year 1914-15 was 758. Of thaw, 59 wore men and 009 women. There 
were 365 graduated— 10 men and 246 women. 
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